DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


To:  The  Secretary 

From:  INR  - Harold  H.  Saunders 

The  OAS  in  Perspective:  What  Kind  of 
Inter-American  Organization?- 


You  have  already  received  the  normal  briefing  paper  on 
issues  and  talking  points  for  your  various  meetings  at  the 
OAS  General  Assembly.  The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is 
to  offer  a background  picture  of  the  inter-American 
dynamics  that  have  produced  the  positions  that  you  will 
encounter  and  to  analyze  the  broader  options  for  inter- 
American  organization.  This  follows  from  our  earlier 
memorandum  to  you  discussing  the  nature  in  today’s 
world  of  the  "special  relationship"  and  the  "new  realities" 
of  Latin  America.  The  question  here  is:  "What  kind  of 
inter-American  organization  suits  the  present  relation- 
ship?" 

As  -you  know,  only  three  issues  on  the  OAS. agenda  are 
likely  to  stir  much  interest  and  debate  at  either  the 
formal  or  the  informal  sessions: 

OAS  Charter  Reform.  We  have  expressed: 

— our  displeasure  with  the  Permanent  Council’s 
proposals;  and 

. — our  preference  for  a streamlined  institution 
capable  of  effective  action  in  peacekeeping, 
protection  of  human  rights,  and  cooperation 
for  development. 


The  US 


•those  Latins  who  are  willing  to  assume  paternity  for  reform 


3psals  that  are  essentially  ours,  it  is  important  to 
understand  how  present  positions  have  evolved. 


Cooperation  for  Development.  Because  of  the  broad 
concerns  with  development  and  North-South  economic  issues, 
the  Latins  will  perhaps  be  watching  us  more  closely  in  this 


area  than  in  any  other  to  determine  our  readiness  to  held 


anization'  that  can  be  useful  m present 


circumstances . Practical  steps  for ■ technical  exchanges  can: 

— help  diffuse  radical  pressures ■ for  condemning 
"economic  aggressors"; 

— provide  a framework  for  explaining  what  we  can 
and  cannot  do;  and 

— move  discussion  to  applying*  regionally  the 
elements  of  our  position  at -Nairobi  and  at 
last  year’s  UN  7th  Special  Session. 

Human  Rights.,  The  Latins  will  respond  soberly  and 
positively,  and  in  some  cases  sincerely,  to  anything  you 
say  regarding  the  importance  of  protecting  human  rights. 


but  they  are  just  as  likely  to  accuiesce  in  Chile's 


attempt  to  trim  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission's 


sails , if  indeed  that  is  Chile's  aim.  The  reason  is  simple: 
‘too  many  OAS  members  have  been,  are,  or  can  easily  see 
themselves  one  day  in  a situation  similar  to  Chile's. 

We  explore  the  three  issues  at  greater  length  below:  . 

Charter  Reform 

A critical  point  has  been  reached  in  the  process  of 
reforming  the  OAS  Charter  that  began  three  years  ago.  'Since 
the  last  OASGA,  the  drafting  task  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Permanent  Council,  which  will  present  the  fruit  cf  its-  • 
labors  to  the  Santiago  meeting.  In  the  US  estimation,  the 
draft: 

— is  badly  drawn  and  embodies  no  vision  of  the 

OAS  or  its  role  in  the  inter-American  system; 
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— enshrines  concepts  such  as  Collective  Economic 
Security  that  are  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
US  and  objectionable  to  some  other  member 
states;  and 

— leaves  untouched  structural  deficiencies  that 
contribute  to  the  OAS’s  inefficiency  and 
wastefulness. 

In  specific  terms,  the  draft  articles  least  acceptable 
to  the  US  resulted  from  an  effort,  primarily  by  Peru,  Panama 
and  Mexico,  to  restrain  US  economic  influence  in  the 
hemisphere h When  the  reform  process  began  in  mid-1973, 
there  was  considerably  more  tension  and  animosity  in  the 
inter-American  atmosphere  than  exists  today,  and  the  Latins 
transformed  the  reform  effort  into  a'  search  for  means  to 
curb  US  "economic  aggression."  In  fact,  Latin  leaders  had 
long  viewed  the  OAS  as  an  instrument  for  controlling  US 
political  and  military  adventurism  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
they  now  have  shifted  their  focus  and  tactics  to  using  the 
OAS  to  control  US  economic  activity. 

In  more  general  terms,  charter  reform  problems  are  an 
outgrowth  of  an  OAS  in  transition.  Everyone  agrees  that  a 
new  charter  should  mirror  the  "new  realities"  in  hemispheric 
relations,  but  few  agree  on  what  the  "new  realities"  are. 
Throughout  the  1950s  and  well  into  the  1960s,  the  OAS  role 
derived  from  the  Cold  War  context  within  which  it  was  created 
in  1948.  The  organization  functioned  largely  as  an 
instrument  of  US  policy  designed  to  safeguard  our  strategic 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Latins  may  have 
been  unhappy  about  the  failure  of  the  OAS  to  channel 
significant  developmental  aid  in  their  direction,  but  there 
was  little  that  they  could  or  tried  to  do  about  it. 

As  East-West  strategic  concerns  have  increasingly  given 
way  to  the  North-South  developmental  debate,  the  Latins 
have — in  charter  reform  discussions  and  elsewhere— emphasized 
the  OAS  role  in  economic  matters.  The  US  has  not  resisted 
exploring  the  OAS ’ s potential  contribution  to  cooperation 
for-  development,  but  the  issues  involved  entail  all  the 
complexity  of  the  global  dialogue  transferred  to  the  regional 
setting,  and  disagreements  have  resulted. 

One  issue  that  has  been  settled,  if  only  implicitly,  is 
the  most  basic  one  of  all:  "Should  there  be  an  OAS?"  The 
organization  has  been  the  target  of  unending  criticism,  and 


it  is  an  efficiency  expert's  nightmare,  but  it  is  perceived 
by  the  Latins  as  a necessary  and-,  sometimes  useful  instrument 
of  inter-American  diplomacy,  a judgment  in  which  we  have 
concurred.  The  reasons  vary  with  the  size  and  situation  of 
each  country,  but  at  -the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  over- 
whelming presence  of  US  power — economic,  political,  military 
and  social-cultural— in  the  hemisphere.  So  great  is  the 
power  disparity  that  not  even  a solidly  united  Latin  front 
(as  in  an  OAS  without  the  US)  would  restore  a semblance  of 
symmetry. 

Within  this  context,  the  OAS  assures  the  Latins  of  an 
opportunity  to  bring  their  concerns  and  demands  to  the 
attention  of  the  US  in  a regularly  constituted  forum.  That 
they  often  fail  to  curb  or  control  the  impact  of  US  actions, 
real  or  potential,  is  a result  of  the  power  discrepancy 
involved  rather  than  an  inherent  defect  in  the  OAS. 

From  the  Latin  perspective,  two  things  can  occur  when 
the  OAS  addresses  significant  hemispheric  items: 

- — The  organization  can  provide  unique  access  to  the 
US  policymaking  process,  thus  assuring  considera- 
tion or  at  least  an  airing  of  their  interests. 

— When  their  interests  are  ignored  or  damaged,  the 
OAS  becomes  a convenient  public  platform  from 
which  to  denounce  the  US. 

Either  way,  the  Latins  reap  benefits  from  an  organization 
that  costs  them  very  little  monetarily. 

From  our  viewpoint,  the  irritation  and  frustration  are 
probably  worthwhile: 

— The  OAS  still  has  a hemispheric  peacekeeping  role, 
last  exercised  in  the  El  Salvador-Honduras  dispute 
of  1969,  but  residually  available  if  needed. 

— While  the  OAS  may  not  be  a spectacularly  effective 
institution,  US  participation  signals  our  commitment 
to  hemispheric  cooperation  and  development.  To 
withdraw  would  result  in  political  damage  to  our 
hemispheric  position  that  is  not  warranted  by  the 
cost  of  continuing  membership. 

— It  is  better  to  deal  with  the  Latins  directly 
in  an  organization  to  which. we  belong  and  can 
influence  than  indirectly  through  something  akin 
to  SELA  from  which  we  would  be  excluded. 


— In  a more  positive  light,  a revitalized  OAS  might 
further  US  policy  aims  by  performing  useful  service 
in  some  areas  of  economic  development  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 

While  continued  existence  of  the  OAS  is  a basic  assumption 
of  all  parties  concerned,  the  specific  role  it  should  play 
in  hemispheric  affairs  is  unclear.,  and  here  we  return  to  the 
charter  reform  difficulties.  Depending  upon  how  the  issues 
are  resolved,  the  OAS  of  the  future  may  be: 

— A slightly  altered  version  of  the  current  model: 
an  organization  to  be  used  or  misused  by  the  Latins 
as  the  occasion  demands  and  tolerated  by  the  US  for 
the  lack  of  a more  appealing  alternative.  This  would 
be  the  outcome  if  an  impasse  in-  the  reform  debate 
forced  a premature  termination  of  the  entire  reform 
effort.  No  one  relishes  this  prospect,  but  most  of 
the  Latins  could  live  with  'it  and  we  would  have  no 
other  choice. 

— An  effective  institution  for  promoting  inter-American 
cooperation  in  a limited  number  of  areas,  especially 
cooperation  for  development,  peacekeeping,  and  human 
rights.  Given  this  version  of  the  OAS,  the  organi- 
zation's bureaucracy  would  be  reduced,  its  attention 
and  resources  focused  on  technical  rather  than 
political  questions,  and  its  image  as  a truly  inter- 
American  rather  than  a US-dominated  institution 
refurbished.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  US 
would  prefer  to  see  the  OAS  proceed,  and  majority 
Latin  support  would  be  forthcoming  if  they  were  to 
perceive  tangible  economic  benefits  in  the  offing. 

— A Latin-dominated  institution  designed  to  promote 
Latin  economic  interest  vis-a-vis  the  US  and  control 
US  economic  power  in  the  hemisphere.  An  OAS  of  this 
type  is  implicit  in  the  charter  reform  proposals  of 
Peru  and  its  supporters,  Panama,  Ecuador  and  Mexico. 

The  OAS  would  become  a channel  for  conveying  Latin 
demands  to  the  US,  and  given  the  Peruvian  concept  of 
Collective  Economic  Security,  an  instrument  to  punish 
US  "economic  aggression." 

The  US  has  yet  to  set  forth  in  detail  its  version  of  a 
new  inter -American  approach  that  we  believe  should  be 
embodied  in  a revised  charter.  We  have  indicated  our 


displeasure  with  the  Permanent  Council’s  handiwork  and 
registered  a strong  preference  for  a bureaucratically- 
streamlined  institution  capable  of  effective  action  in  three 
specific  fields — peacekeeping,  protection  of  human  rights 
and  cooperation  for  development.  Otherwise,  we  have  merely 
attempted  to  expand  the  debate  beyond  the  frequently  parochial 
confines  of  the  Permanent  Council  and  sought  to  elicit  fresh 
ideas  from  the  Latins  themselves.'  This  strategy  has  been 
well-advised  in  light  of  the  fact  that  reform  proposals — and 
almost  any  other  initiatives  which  we  favor — stand  a much 
better  chance  of  prospering  if  they  emerge  publicly  under 
Latin  sponsorship. 

Through  extensive  travel,  including  your  own  five-nation 
tour  last  February,  US  representatives  have  engaged  high- 
level  Latin  officials  directly  in  the  reform  process.  The 
US  position  is  now  clear  to  all,  and  an  encouraging  degree 
of  Latin  support  has  been  forthcoming.  The  Costa  Rican, 
Colombian  and  Uruguayan  Foreign  Ministers  are  the  most  likely 
candidates  for  Latin  leadership  in  circumventing  anti- 
Washington  bias. * 

When  the  General  Assembly  considers  the  Permanent 
Council's  report,  it  will  have  essentially  three  tactical 
alternatives : 

— Instruct  the  Permanent  Council  to  rework  its  draft. 

This  option  offers  no  prospect  for  an  improved  draft 
and  has  no  support  among  member  states. 

— Instruct  the  Permanent  Council  to  convene  a special 
General  Assembly  to  consider  the  present  draft. 

Favored  by  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  perhaps  Mexico,  countries 
that  approve  of  the  economic  concepts  embodied  in  the 
Permanent  Council's  draft. 

— Determine  that  the  draft  should  be  reviewed  by  some 
group  other  than  the  Permanent  Council  before  being 
presented  to  a special  General  Assembly  for  final 
consideration.  This  is  preferred  by  us.  We  are 
currently  trying  to  develop  consensus  support  for  a 
small  six-to-eight  member  study  group  composed  of 
prominent  inter-American  personalities  who  have  not 
previously  participated  in  the  reform  effort. 

Probably  the  best  that  the  US  can  expect  at  Santiago 
is  a decision  to  pass  the  present  draft  to  an  intermediate 
‘study  group  to  which  all  member  'states  would  appoint 
representatives.  Many  Latins  have  expressed  approval  in 
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principle  for  the  US  suggestion  of  a more  limited,  workable 
committee,  but  none  are  willing  to  be  excluded  from  the 
group. 

Even  the  creation  of  a larger,  study  group  is  not  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  Peruvians  are  apparently  lobbying 
heavily,  and  in  some  cases  successf ully , for  submitting 
the  Permanent  Council’s  draft  directly  to  a special  OAS 
General  Assembly  to  be  held  in  December  in  -Lima.  The 
Peruvians  are  probably  peddling  the  notion  that: 

— an  intermediate  study  group  is  another  US 
contrivance  to  sidetrack  '“the  entire  reform 
effort;  and 

— the  US  should  state  specifically  what  it  cannot 
abide  in  the  draft  charter,  and  the  points  at 
issue  could  be  negotiated. 

If  this  is  the  Peruvian  strategy,  and  it  works,  the  Santiago 
discussions  couJ.d  penetrate  . more  deeply  into  substantive 
charter  issues  than  we  or  most  of  the  Latins  would  prefer. 

Cooperation  for  Development 

Of  all  the  topics  that  might  conceivably  be  raised  at 
Santiago,  none  will  inspire  more  Latin  interest  than  this 
one  or  offer  a better  handle  for  trying  to  turn  the  OAS 
into  practical  avenues.  Human  rights  and  peacekeeping  are 
widely  acknowledged  as  suitable  concerns  for  the  OAS,  and  in 
both  areas  the  organization  has  well-established  procedures 
and  reasonably  good  track  records.-  Latins  will  judge  the 
sincerity  of  our  intentions  primarily  by  our  record  on 
economic  cooperation.  It  is  a relatively  new  area  for 
institutionalized  OAS. action,  and  the  task  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult  by  the  suspicion,  if  not  cynicism,  with  which 
the  Latins  have  come  to  regard  US  responses  to  their  felt 
needs.  From  their  perspective,  the  notion  of  a "special 
relationship"  can  best  be  made  tangible  through  US  actions 
that  serve  their  developmental  aspirations. 

As  Santiago,  your  hemispheric  counterparts  will  expect 
a strong  reaffi rmation  of  US  intention  to  accord  Latin 
America  special  consideration  despite  the  global  nature  of 
developmental  problems.  They  will  have  read  and  carefully 
analyzed  your  Nairobi  address,  and  they  will  want  to  know 
precisely  what  special  advantages  they  can  expect  from  the 
implementation  of  US  proposals  on  subjects,  dealt  with  at 
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anyone  else  is  unlikely. 

Traditionally,  general  assemblies  have  simply  received 
the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission’s  (IAHRC)  report 
and  acknowledged  the  commission's  services,  but  this  year 
a more  extended  and  pointed  discussion  may  develop.  Should 
you  make  a strong  statement  regarding  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  your  comments  will  probably: 

— be  echoed  strongly  by  at  least  Jamaica,  which 
opposed  holding  the  OASGA  in  Santiago  on  human 
rights  grounds,  and  perhaps  Costa  Rica;  and 

— strike  a sympathetic  but  less  enthusiastic  chord 
with  the  representatives  of  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  some  of  the  other  Caribbean  nations. 

The  remaining  member  states,  and  especially  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay  and  Argentina,  will  prefer  silence,  but,  if  forced, 
will  adopt  the  position  that  human  rights  is  an  area  of 
vital  concern  in  which  they  cannot  permit  interference  with 
their  sovereign  rights  and  obligations. 

The  specific  case  of  Chile's  human  rights  performance  is 
inscribed  in  the  agenda,  but  the  broader  question  involves 
the  role  of  the  IAHRC.  Chile  has  placed  on  the  agenda  an 
item  entitled  "Means  for  the  Promotion  of  Respect  for  Human 
Rights  and  Facilitating  the  Cooperation  of  Member  States  to 
that  End."  The  Chileans  maintain  that  their  objective  is  to 
strengthen  the  IAHRC,  but  it  is  difficult  to  stifle  the 
suspicion  that  they  seek  precisely  the  opposite.  They  speak 
of  defining  more  precisely  the  role  and  procedures  of  the  . 
IAHRC  when,  in  fact,  the  Commission  has  been  reasonably 
effective  in  the  past  by  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a loose, 
permissive  interpretation  of  a vague  mandate.  The  Chileans 
may  be  trying  to  hem  in  the  IAHRC  by  explicitly  setting  forth 
its  powers.  The  Chilean  initiative  probably  reflects  their 
feeling  that  they  have  been  singled  out  for  discriminatory 
treatment  by  the  IAHRC,  but  the  impact  of  diminishing  the 
IAHRC 's  powers  will  be  felt  throughout  the  continent,  not 
just  in  Chile. 

The  Latins  will  tolerate  the  IAHRC  because  dismantling 
it  is  politically  inconceivable,  and  because  it  heralds 
their  respect  for  human  rights.  But  they  will  not  be 
enthusiastic  about  increasing  its  powers,  and  many  will 
probably  welcome  a chance  to  circumscribe  its  activities 
somewhat. 


If  you  have  not  had  a chance  recently  to  review  the 
present  situation  in  Chile,  you  may  want  to  glance  at  the 
attached  rundown  on  current  human  rights  practices  there. 

Summary  Reflections 


At  Santiago,  the  atmosphere  will  reflect  neither  a new 
and  robust  OAS  rising  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes,  nor  a 
dying  corpse  sounding  its  death  rattle.  Rather  you  will  be 
dealing  with  an  organization  in  transition:  one  that  once 
discharged  its  duties  in  a reasonably  precise  and  parochial 
fashion  but  now  must  deal  with  global  developmental  problems 
that  cannot  be  resolved  within.  i*ts  regional  framework. 

The  charter  reform  debate  illustrates  the  difficulty  in 
defining  the  OAS ' s role  within  this  new  context,  but  solid 
bases  for  profitable  hemispheric  cooperation  do  exist. 
Because  both  we  and  the  Latins  have  prominent  stakes  in  the 
North-South  debate,  and  because  vLatin  America  is,  by  almost 
any  standard,  the  third  world  area  most  intimately  and 
importantly  linked  to  the  US,  the  OAS  is  a potentially 
useful  forum  for  regional  discussion  of  global  problems. 

If  the  OAS's  potential  is  to  be  realized,  however,  its 
limitations  as  well  as  its  possibilities  have  to  be  under- 
stood. If  a new,  modified  '’special  relationship"  is  to 
emerge,  it  must  evolve  out  of  a mutual  effort  to  solve 
common  global  problems,  rather  than  out  of  a US  willingness 
to  yield  regional  concessions  to  its  hemispheric  neighbors. 
Minimizing  possibilities  for  rhetorical  politicking  in  the 
OAS  and  encouraging  the  discussion  of  troublesome  economic 
issues  by  technical  experts  might  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

Whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  streamlining  the  OAS  and 
whether  or  not  it  becomes  the  institutional  expression  of 
a revitalized  "special  relationship",  its  residual  function 
as  a potential  hemispheric  peacekeeper  probably  makes  it 
worth  all  the  fuss  and  expense — to  both  us  and  the  Latins. 
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Although  some  tentative  signs  of  improvement  in  human 
rights  practices  are  now  evident,  the  Chilean  Government 
remains  an  authoritarian  regime  obsessed  with  internal 
security  problems.  Santiago  appears  unlikely  to  modify 
temporarily  or  rescind  any  of  the  extraordinary  security 
measures  in  force  since  the  September  1973  coup  which 
overthrew  Salvador  Allende. 

An  Authoritarian  Regime.  The  military  government  now  in 
power  in  Santiago  is  an  aberration _ih  Chile's  long  tradition 
of  civilian  parliamentary  rule.  There  are  currently  no 
elected  officials  at  any  level — the  election  rolls  were 
destroyed  by  the  military  shortly  after  coming  to  power  in 
1973 — and  elections  are  unlikely  for  at  least  the  next  2-3 
years.  Guarantees  of  personal  and  civil  rights  long  held 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Chilean  political  system  have 
been  suspended  in  political  or  security  cases — a category 
which  continues  tc  be  very  broadly  defined. 

Legally,  the  military  govern  under  the  State  of  Siege 
provisions  of  the  1925  Constitution. 

— Military  courts  have  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  cases  involving  national  security,  with  appeal 
to  the  Supreme' Court  possible  only  in  limited  cases. 

— Civilian  courts  have  shown  great  reluctance  in 
pursuing  writs  of  habeas  corpus  (amparo)  on  behalf 
of  security  detainees  or  missing  persons  assumed  to 
be  under  arrest,  and  in  reviewing  military  court 
decisions . 

— Search  warrants  are  technically  necessary,  but  their 
use  by  the  security  forces  has  not  been  widespread'. 

Chileans  widely  believe  that  the  Government  monitors 
telephone  conversations  and  intercepts  mail.  The  security 
forces,  especially  the  National  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
(DINA) , continue  to  detain  and  interrogate  suspected  sub- 
versives and  those  they  feel  might  provide  information  on 
anti-government  plotting  and  terrorism.  The  majority  of  the 
most  serious  current  violations  of  personal  and  human  rights 
occur  during  this  initial  period  of  detention  and  interrogation. 
Treatment  of  long-term  prisoners  in  regularly  established 
centers  is  generally  acceptable,  although  conditions  are 


described  as  spartan.  Medical  attention  is  considered  adequate. 

Human  Rights  Violations.  Since  the  coup,  the  Chilean 
Government  has  been  widely  accused  of  violating  virtually  all 
of  the  internationally  recognized  standards  established  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  These  violations  include: 

— Loss  of  life,  including  military  court  death  sentences 
and  cases  of  prisoners  who  have  died  while  in  custody. 

— Arbitrary  arrest,  detention  and ’exile,  the  first  two 
widespread  and  difficult  to  quantify,  the  latter 
being  intensified  in  recent  months.*, 

— Torture  or  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment, 
primarily  during  the  interrogation  process  when 
security  personnel  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
detainee  has  timely  intelligence. 

— Arbitrary  deprivation  of  property,  both  of  individuals 
and  outlawed  political  groups,  which  was  very  common 
in  the  months  following  the  coup  and  continues  to  be 
used  on  a regular,  if  more  selective,  basis . 

— Repression  of  freedom  of  expression  and  opinion, 

including  direct  government  supervision  of  education, 
manifesting  itself  in  clearly  understood  guidelines 
for  self-censorship,  the  closure  of  radio  stations, 
confiscation  and  shutdown  of  independent  magazines, 
and  the  ouster  of  hundreds  of ■ university  professors, 
staff  and  students. 

Some  Signs  of  Improvement.  The  numbers  of  political/ 
security  detainees  officially  acknowledged  by  the  Government  have 
fluctuated  considerably  in  the  two  and  one  half  years  since  the 
coup.  As  of  November  1975,  there  were  4,027  detainees,  down 
some  from  4,754  in' March  1975,  and  the  backlog  of  pending 
cases  seemed  to  be  clearing  up.  'Specifically,  between  March 
and  November  1975: 

--those  detained  without  charges  under  the  State  of 
Siege  fell  from  1,417  to  512; 


* Internal  exile,  or  relegacion,  in  which  the  Government  requires 
suspected  individuals  or  dissidents  to  take  up  residence  in 
remote  regions  of  Chile  and  restricts  their  right  to  work 
and  travel,  has  also  been  common. 
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— those  with  legal  proceedings  pending  declined,  from 
1,780  to  1,398;  and 

— those  convicted  and  serving  sentences  increased  from 
1,557  to  2,117. 

As  of  January  30,  1976,  however,  the  number  of  category  one 
detainees — those  detained  without  charges  and  most  clearly 
identified  as  "political  prisoners" — had  risen  to  667,  of 
which  some  300  were  considered  too  dangerous  to  either  release 
or  put  on  trial.  The  number  is  probably  even  greater  now. 

The  Government  has  cooperated  with  an  international  program 
to  exile  political/security  prisoners.  As  of  early  March: 

— some  330  persons,  presumably  including  family 
members  of  detainees,  had  actually  left  Chile 
under  this  program;  and 

* 

— about  850  petitions  for  commutation  of  sentence 
had  been  approved. 

Immediately  prior  to  Treasury  Secretary  Simon's  visit  to 
* • Santiago  on  May  7,  49  category  1 prisoners  (detained  without 
charge) , including  four  prominent  Allende-era  political 
figures,  were  released,  some  to  go  into  exile.  Announcement 
of  the  release  of  a second  group  of  50  detainees  was  made 
public  on  May  19,  and  on  May  25  Santiago  officially  publicized 
its  intention  to  free  an  additional  207  political  prisoners. 

Chilean  procedures  for  accounting  for  detainees  have  been 
clarified  and  regularized  during  the  last  12-18  months — a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  chaotic  period  immediately 
after  the  coup,  when  the  lack  of  precise  information  gave  rise 
to  highly  exaggerated  estimates  on  the  numbers  of  dead,  missing 
and  detained.  However;  the  exact  number  of  "political 
prisoners"  is  still  virtually  impossible  to  estimate,  since 
the  definition  of  that  category  is  unclear,  and  since  the 
government,  for  intelligence  reasons,  does  not  reveal  the 
names  of  all  security  detainees. 

Chilean  Self-Regulation.  Stricter  legal  guidelines  for 
the  arrest  and  interrogation  of  suspected  political  enemies 
were  instituted  in  May  1975  and  in  January  1976.  The  May  law: 

— clarifies  the  state  of  emergency  under  which 
the  military  governs; 


- — prohibits  torture; 


— establishes  conditions  regarding  the  notification 
of  families  of  arrestees;  and 

— sets  limits  on  the  time  suspects  may  be  held  by 
security . forces  without  charging  them  for  specific 
violations . 

The  January  decree  put  some  teeth  into  the  earlier  measure, 
which  had  not  been  rigorously  observed  by  the  security  forces. 

It  specified  the  detention  centers  in  which  security  cases 
could  be  held,  prescribed  medical  examinations  to  preclude 
torture  during  interrogation,  and  authorized  independent  on- 
site inspection  of  the  official  centers. 

Supreme  Court  President  Eyzaguirre  and  Minister  of  Justice 
Schweitzer  have  separately  conducted  -independent  inspections 
of  the  authorized  centers  and  found  nothing  serious  amiss. 

Their  obvious  seriousness  of  purpose  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  January  decree  will  probably  help  to 
discourage  abuses,  although  there  could  be  "unofficial" 
detention  and  interrogation  centers  which  would  not  fall  . 
within  the  purview  of  the  independent  inspectors.  On  the 
whole,  at  least  until  very  recently,  the  January  decree  has 
been  observed  by  the  security  forces,  and  complaints  of  this 
type  of  human  rights  abuse  have  diminished  considerably. 

Other  encouraging  developments  are: 

. — The  revelation  of  Secretary  Simon  that  41  security 

force  personnel  have  been  tried  and  convicted  for 
abuses  of  detainees.' 

— Chilean  agreement  to  meet  soon — in  order  to  discuss 
procedures  for  an  on-site  ‘review  of  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile — with  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission 
working  group  that  was  denied  permission  to  visit 
Chile  at  the  last  minute  last  July. 

Contrary  to  US  hopes,  however,  Chile  did  not,  during  the 
Simon  visit,  budge  on  the  restoration  of  habeas  corpus,  or  the 
elimination  of  the  state  of  siege,  and  refuses  to  consider  the 
release  of  Luis  Corvalan,  Secretary  General  of  the  banned 
Chilean  Communist  Party. 

Finally,  according  to  reliable  clandestine  reports. 
President  Pinochet  is  considering  a reorganization  of  the 
intelligence  forces  which,  if  implemented,  would  restrict 
DINA  and  the  service  groups  to  a strict  intelligence  function, 


and  delegate  responsibility  for  arrest  and  interrogation  of 
suspected  subversives  to  the  police.  The  plan  has  not  been 
implemented,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  in  the  near  future. 
Nonetheless,  it  points  to  serious  high-level  consideration 
of  the  problems  caused  by  an  uncontrolled  security  force. 

Prospects . Chile  lobbied  extensively  to  have  the  OAS 
General  Assembly  meet  in  Santiago,  in  order  that  the  world 
could  appreciate  the  exaggerations  and  distortions  fabricated 
by  the  "international  communist ■ conspiracy  against  Chile." 
However,  as  the  date  of  the  Santiago- meeting  approaches,  the 
strategy  could  backfire. 

— Aside  from  image  problems  caused  by  stepped-up 
detentions  of  potential  troublemakers  and  enemies 
of  the  regime,  the  government  could  be  embarrassed 
by  security  measures  designed  to  prevent  spontaneous 
popular  demonstrations  against  the  government  or  a 
stampede  of  asylees  into  Santiago’s  foreign  embassies. 

--Public  manifestations  of  the  grinding  poverty  to 
which  most  lower  class  Chileans  have  passively 
submitted  will  probably  be  obvious  to  the  visiting 
delegations,  and  are  likely  to  be  quickly  reported 
by  representatives  of  the  international  media. 

—Despite  announcements  to  the  contrary,  the  Govern- 
ment will  probably  try  to  prevent  the  accreditation 
of  journalists  known  to-  be  unfriendly  to  the  regime, 
which  will  cause  more  unfavorable  publicity. 

— Even  normal  security  precautions  designed  to  protect 
the  delegates  will  probably  be  widely  misinterpreted 
and  could  cause  disagreeable  incidents. 

The  Chilean  National  Directorate  of  Intelligence  (DINA) 
does  not  now  anticipate  major  security  problems  during  the 
General  Assembly,  but  is  well  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  minor  acts  of  spontaneous  violence  or  protest. 


